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“When it is a case of mastering life, we must 
listen for life’s secrets. These lie behind 
the sense-perceptible.” 

TT IS AN oft-repeated and a justifiable opinion with re- 
gard to all the realms of human spiritual life, that man’s 
greatest riddle here in our physical life is man himself. We 
may truly say that a large part of our scientific activity, of 
our reflection, and of much besides in man’s life of thought, 
is applied to the solving of this human riddle, to discerning 
wherein the essence of human nature consists. Natural sci¬ 
ence and spiritual science try to solve from different sides 
this great riddle comprised in the word Man. In the main, 
natural scientific research seeks to attain its final goal by 
bringing together all the processes of nature in order to 
comprehend the external laws. Spiritual science seeks the 
sources of existence for the sake of comprehending, of 
fathoming, man’s being and destiny. If then, on the one 
hand, it is unquestioned that man’s greatest riddle is man 
himself, we may say that in relation to life this expression 
may have a still deeper significance in that it is necessary 
on the other hand to emphasize what each of us feels upon 
meeting another person—namely, that fundamentally each 
single person is in turn an enigma for others and for him¬ 
self because of his special nature and being. Ordinarily, 
when we speak of this human enigma, we have in mind 
man in general, man without distinction regarding this or 
that individuality. Certainly many problems appear for us 
when we wish to understand human nature in general. To- 
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day, however, we are not concerned with the general rid¬ 
dles of existence, but rather with that enigma, not less 
significant for life, that each person we meet presents to 
us. For how endlessly varied are human beings in their 
deepest individual essence! 

When we survey human life we shall have to be especially 
attentive to this riddle that each person presents, for our 
entire social life, our relation of man to man, must depend 
upon how in individual cases we are able to approach 
with our feeling, with our sensibility rather than merely 
with our intelligence, the individual human enigma that 
stands before us so often each day, with which we have 
to deal so often. How difficult it is regarding the people 
we meet to come to a clear knowledge of the various sides 
of their nature, and how much depends in life upon our 
coming to such clear knowledge regarding those people 
with whom we come in touch. We can of course only 
approach quite gradually the solution of the whole riddle 
of the human individual, of which each person presents 
a special phase, for there is a great gap between what is 
called human nature in general and what confronts us in 
each human individual. 

Spiritual science, Anthroposophy, will have a special task 
precisely regarding this individual enigma—man. Not only 
must it give us information about what man is in general, 
but it must be, as you know, a knowledge that flows direct¬ 
ly into our daily life, into all our sensibilities and feelings. 
Since our feelings and sensibilities are unfolded in the most 
beautiful way in our attitude toward our fellow men, the 
fruit of spiritual scientific knowledge will be revealed the 
most beautifully in the view we take of our fellow men 
because of this knowledge. 
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When in life a person stands before us, we must always, 
in the sense of Anthroposophy, take into consideration that 
what we perceive outwardly of the person is only one part, 
only one member, of the human being. To be sure, an 
outer material view of man regards as the whole man what 
this outer perception arfd the intellect connected with it are 
able to give us. Spiritual science shows us, however, that 
the human being is a complicated entity. Often, when one 
goes more deeply into this complexity of human nature, 
the individual is then also seen in the right light. Spiritual 
science has the task of showing us what the innermost 
kernel of the human being is. What we can see with the 
eyes and grasp with the hands is only the outer expression, 
the outer shell, and we may hope to come to an under¬ 
standing of the external also if we are able to penetrate 
into the spiritual inner part. 

In the great gap between what we may call human nature 
in general and what confronts us in each individual, we 
see nevertheless many homogeneous characteristics in whole 
human groups. To these belong those human qualities that 
today form the subject of our consideration and that we 
usually call the temperament. We need only utter the word 
“temperament” to see that there are as many riddles as 
men. Within the basic types, the basic colorings, we have 
such a multiplicity and variety among individuals that we 
can indeed say that the real enigma of existence is ex¬ 
pressed in the peculiar basic disposition of the human 
being that we call temperament. When the riddles inter¬ 
vene directly in practical life, the basic coloring of the 
human being plays a role. When a person stands before 
us, we feel that we are confronted by something of this 
basic disposition. Therefore it is to be hoped that spiritual 
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science is able to give also the necessary information about 
the nature of the temperaments. For though we must admit 
that the temperaments spring from within, they neverthe¬ 
less express themselves in the whole external appearance 
of the individual. By means of an external observation of 
nature, however, the riddle of man is not to be solved. We 
can approach the characteristic coloring of the human being 
only when we learn what spiritual science has to say about 
him. 

It is of course true that each person confronts us with 
his own temperament, but we can still distinguish certain 
groups of temperaments. We speak chiefly of four types, as 
you know: the sanguine, the choleric, the phlegmatic, and 
the melancholic temperament. Even though this classifica¬ 
tion is not entirely correct in so far as we apply it to in¬ 
dividuals—in individuals the temperaments are mixed in 
the most diverse way, so we can only say that one tempera¬ 
ment or another predominates in certain traits—still we 
shall in general classify people in four groups according 
to their temperaments. 

The fact that the temperament is revealed on the one 
side as something that inclines toward the individual, that 
makes people different, and on the other side joins them 
again to groups, proves to us that the temperament must 
on the one side have something to do with the innermost 
essence of the human being, and on the other must belong 
to universal human nature. Man’s temperament, then, points 
in two directions. Therefore it will be necessary, if we wish 
to solve the mystery, to ask on the one hand: How far does 
the temperament point to what belongs to universal human 
nature? And then again on the other: How does it point 
to the essential kernel, to the actual inner being of the 
individual? 
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If we put the question, it is natural that spiritual science 
seems called upon to give enlightenment because spiritual 
science must lead us to the innermost essential kernel of 
I lie human being. As he confronts us on earth, he appears 
to be placed in a universality, and again on the other side 
he appears as an independent entity. In the light of spiritual 
science man stands within two life streams that meet when 
he enters earth existence. Here we are at the focal point of 
the consideration of human nature according to the methods 
of spiritual science. We learn that we have in the human 
being, first of all, what places him in his line of heredity. 
The one stream leads us from the individual man back 
to his parents, grandparents and more remote ancestors. 
He shows the characteristics inherited from father, mother, 
grandparents and all preceding ancestors farther and farth¬ 
er back. These attributes he transmits again to his de¬ 
scendants. What flows down from ancestors to the individ¬ 
ual man we designate in life and in science as inherited 
attributes and characteristics. A man is placed in this way 
within what we may call the line of heredity, and it is 
known that an individual bears within him, even in the 
very kernel of his being, qualities that we must certainly 
trace back to heredity. Much about an individual is ex¬ 
plicable if we know his ancestry. How deeply true are the 
words uttered with regard to his own personality by 
Goethe, who had such a deep knowledge of the soul: 

My father gave my build to me, 

Toward life my solemn bearing, 

From mother, comes my gayety, 

My joy in story-telling. 
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Here we see how this man, who was so knowledgeable of 
human nature, has to point to moral qualities even when 
he wishes to refer to inherited characteristics. 

Everything we find as transmitted from ancestors to 
escendants interprets, in a certain respect, the individual 
us But only m a certain respect because what he has 
lented from his ancestors gives us only one side of the 
human being Of course the present-day materialistic con¬ 
ception would like to seek in the line of ancestry for every- 
thing under the sun. It would even like to trace a man’s 
spiritual being (h.s spiritual qualities) back to ancestry 
and it never wearies of declaring that a man’s qualities’ 
of genius are explicable if we find signs, and indications 
of such characteristics in this or that ancestor. Those who 
ho d such a view would like to compile the human person¬ 
ality from what is found scattered among the ancestors. 
Anyone who penetrates more deeply into human nature 
will of course be struck by the fact that beside these in¬ 
herited attributes, something confronts us in each man 
hat cannot be characterized otherwise than by saying: 

iat is his very own, and we cannot say, as a result of 
close observation, that it is transmitted from this or that 
ancestor. Here spiritual science comes in and tells what 
it has to say about it. Today we are able to present only 
sketchily what is involved in these questions, to indicate 
only sketchily the findings of spiritual science. 

Spiritual science tells us that it is certainly true that the 
human being is placed in the stream that we may call the 
stream of heredity, the stream of inherited attributes. Be- 
sides that, however, something else appears in an individual 
namely the innermost spiritual kernel of his being In this’ 
are united what the individual brings with him from the 
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spiritual world and what the father and mother, his an¬ 
cestors, are able to give to him. Something else is united 
with what flows down in the stream of the generations that 
has its origin, not in the immediate ancestors, the parents, 
and not in the grandparents, but what comes from quite 
other realms, something that passes from one existence to 
another. On the one side we may say that a man has this 
or that from his ancestors. But if we watch an individual 
develop from childhood, we see how from the center of 
his nature something evolves that is the fruit of foregoing 
lives, something he never can have inherited from his 
ancestors. 

What we see in the individual when we penetrate to 
the depths of his soul we can only explain to ourselves 
when we know a great comprehensive law, which is really 
only the consequences of many natural laws. It is the law 
of repeated earth lives which is so unescapable at the 
present time. This law of re-embodiment, the succession 
of earth lives, is only a specific case of a general cosmic 
law. 

It will not appear so paradoxical to us when we think 
the matter over. Let us observe a lifeless mineral, a rock 
crystal. It has a regular form. If it is destroyed, nothing 
of its form remains that could pass over to other rock 
crystals. The new rock crystal receives nothing of its form. 
Now if we rise from the world of minerals to the world 
of plants, it becomes clear to us that a plant cannot origi¬ 
nate according to the same law as a rock crystal. A plant 
can originate only when it is derived from the parent plant. 
Here the form is maintained and passes over to the other 
entity. If we rise to the animal world, we fnd that the 
development of species takes place. We see that the 19th 
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century considered this discovery of the development of 
the species as among its greatest results. Not only does 
one form proceed from another, but each animal in the 
body of the mother repeats the earlier forms, the lower 
evolutionary phases of its ancestors. Among the animals 
we have a rising gradation of species. Among human 
beings, however, we have not only a gradation of species, 
a development of kinds, but we have a development of 
the individual. What a man acquires in the course of his 
life through education, through experience, is just as little 
lost as the animal’s succession of ancestors. 

A time will come when a man’s essential core will be 
traced back to a previous existence. It will be recognized 
then that the human being is the fruit of an earlier exist¬ 
ence. This law will have a peculiar destiny in the world, a 
destiny similar to that of another law. The opposition 
against which this teaching has to assert itself will be over¬ 
come, just as the opinion of the scientists of earlier cen¬ 
turies—that the living can originate from the lifeless—was 
overcome. Even into the 17th century the learned and the 
unlearned had no doubt whatever that from ordinary life¬ 
less things not only lower animals could be evolved, but 
that earthworms, even fish, could originate from ordinary 
river slime. The first who declared energetically that the 
living can originate only from the living was the great 
Italian naturalist, Francesco Redi (1627 to 1697), who 
showed that the living derives only from the living. That 
is a law that is only the forerunner of another: namely, 
that the soul-spiritual derives from the soul-spiritual. On 
account of his teaching he was attacked, and only with 
difficulty escaped the fate of Giordano Bruno. Today burn¬ 
ing is no longer the custom; but anyone who appears with 
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tt new truth today, for instance, anyone who wishes to 
trace back the soul-spiritual element to the soul-spiritual, 
would not be burned, to be sure, but would be looked 
upon as a fool. A time will come when it will be con- 
nidered nonsense to think that a man lives only once and 
that there is not something permanent that unites itself 
with his inherited characteristics. 

Spiritual science shows how what is our own nature 
unites with what is given to us by heredity. That is the 
other stream into which the individual is placed, the stream 
with which present civilization does not wish to be con¬ 
cerned. Spiritual science leads us to the great facts of so- 
called re-embodiment or reincarnation, and of karma. It 
shows us that we have to take into consideration the inner¬ 
most essential kernel of man as that which descends from 
I he spiritual world, uniting itself with something that is 
given by the line of heredity, with what it is possible for 
I he father and mother to give to the individual. For the 
spiritual scientist what originates from the line of heredity 
envelops this essential kernel with outer sheaths. And as 
we must go back to father and mother and other ancestors 
for what we see in the physical man as form and stature, 
for the characteristics that belong to his outer being, so 
we must go back to something entirely different, to an 
earlier life, if we wish to comprehend a man’s innermost 
being. Perhaps far, far back, beyond all hereditary trans¬ 
mission, we may have to seek the human being’s spiritual 
kernel, which has existed for thousands of years, and which 
during these thousands of years has entered again and 
again into existence, again and again has led an earth-life, 
and now in the present existence has united itself again 
to what it is possible for father and mother to give. 
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Every single human being, when he enters into physical 
life, has a succession of lives behind him, and this has 
nothing to do with what belongs to the line of heredity. 
We should have to go back more than centuries if we 
wished to investigate what his former life was when he 
passed through the gate of death. After he has passed 
through the gate of death he lives in other forms of exist¬ 
ence in the spiritual world. When the time comes again to 
experience a life in the physical world, he seeks his parents. 
Thus we must go back to the spirit of man and his earlier 
incarnations, if we wish to explain what now confronts us 
as the soul-spiritual part in him. We must go back to his 
earlier incarnations, to what he acquired in the course of 
them. We have to consider how he lived at that time, what 
he brought with him, as the causes of what the individual 
possesses today in the new life as tendencies, dispositions 
and abilities. For each person brings with him from his 
former life certain qualities. Certain qualities, and also to 
a certain degree his destiny he brings with him. According 
as he has performed this or that deed, he calls forth the 
reaction, and feels himself thus to be surrounded by the 
new life. So he brings with him from earlier incarnations 
the inner kernel of his being and envelops it with what 
is given him by heredity. 

Certainly this one thing should be mentioned, because 
it is important, since actually our present time has little 
inclination to recognize this inner kernel of being, or to 
look upon the idea of reincarnation as anything but a 
fantastic thought. It is considered today to be poor logic, 
and we shall hear materialistic thinkers objecting over and 
over again that what is in man arises entirely through 
heredity. Just look at the ancestors, he says, and you will 
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.llir'ivnr that this or that trait, this or that peculiarity, 
i.'U!r<l in some ancestor, that all the individual traits and 
.(imJiIich can be explained by tracing them in the ancestors. 
Mm spiritual scientist also points to that fact. 

| nr example, in a musical family musical talent is in- 
},niled. That is supposed to support the theory of heredity. 

|mired, the law is expressed point blank that seldom does 
Im iiiiih appear at the beginning of a generation but rather 
l mihIh at the end of a line of heredity. That is supposed 
hi be a proof that genius is inherited. Here one proceeds 
1 1 mmi llie standpoint that some person has a definite charac- 
iriiNiic he is a genius. Someone traces back the peculiar 
i,|iililies of the genius, seeks in the past among his an- 
• rHint's, finds in some ancestor signs of a similar charac- 
inisiie, picks out something here and there, finds this 
quality in one, that in another, and then shows how they 
litially (lowed together in the genius who appeared at the 
rml of the generations. He then infers from it that genius 
i* transmitted. For anyone whose thinking is direct and 
logic al that could at best prove the opposite. If finding 
qualities of genius among the ancestors proves anything, 
what does it prove? Surely nothing else than that mans 
essential being is able to express itself in life according 
Im the instrument of the body. It proves nothing more 
than that a man comes out wet if he falls into the water. 
It,‘ally it is no more intelligent than if someone wishes 
l<> call our special attention to the fact that if a man falls 
into the water he gets wet. It is only natural that he takes 
up something of the element into which he is placed. Sure¬ 
ly it is quite self-evident that the qualities of the ancestors 
would be carried by what has flowed down through the 
line of heredity, and has finally been given through father 
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and mother to the particular human being who has des¬ 
cended from the spiritual world. The individual clothes 
himself in the sheaths that are given to him by his an¬ 
cestors. What is intended to be presented as proof of 
heredity could much better be looked upon as proof that 
it is not heredity. For if genius were inherited, it would 
have to appear at the beginning of the generations and 
not stand at the end of a line of heredity. If anyone were 
to show that a genius has sons and grandchildren to whom 
the qualities of genius are transmitted, then he would be 
able to prove that genius is inherited. But that is not the 
case. It is limping logic that wishes to trace back man’s 
spiritual qualities to the succession of ancestors. We must 
trace back spiritual qualities to what a man has brought 
with him from his earlier incarnations. 

If now we consider the stream that flows in the line of 
heredity, we find that there the individual is drawn into 
a stream of existence through which he gets certain qual¬ 
ities. Thus we have before us someone possessing the qual¬ 
ities of his family, his people, his race. The various chil¬ 
dren of the same parents have characteristics conditioned 
in this way. If we consider the true individual nature of 
a human being, we must say that the essential soul-spiritual 
kernel of an individual is born into the family, the people, 
the race. It envelops itself with what is given by the an¬ 
cestors, but it brings with it purely individual character¬ 
istics. So we must ask ourselves : How is harmony estab¬ 
lished between a human essence that perhaps in earlier 
centuries has acquired particular qualities, and the outer 
covering with which it is now to envelop itself that bears 
the characteristics of family, people, race, and so forth? 
Is it possible for harmony to exist here? Is it not some- 
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ihiiu* in I he highest sense individual that is thus brought 
M»ti» *111111 life, and is not the inherited part at variance 
« nh il? Thus the great question arises: How can that 
" hi* h has its origin in quite other worlds, which must 

• 1 father and mother for itself, unite with the physical 
h**»ly? How can it clothe itself with the physical attributes 

11.igli which the human being is placed within the line 

*d luordity? 

UV see then in a person the confluence of two streams. 
< If thene I wo streams each human being is composed. In 
hini wc see on the one side what comes to him from his 
family, and on the other what has developed from the in¬ 
dividual’s innermost being, namely a number of pre- 
di*|innitions, characteristics, inner capacities and outer des- 
liny. An agreement must be effected. We find that a man 
iiiiihI adapt himself to this union in accordance with his 
Innermost being on the one side, and on the other in ac¬ 
ini dance with what is brought to him from the line of 
linrdity. We see how a man bears to a great degree the 
physiognomy of his ancestors. We could put him together, 
a * it were, from the sum of his various ancestors. Since 
at first the inner essential kernel has nothing to do with 
what is inherited, but must merely adapt itself to what is 
most suitable to it, we shall see that it is necessary for a 
* ci tain mediation to exist for what has lived perhaps for 
centuries in an entirely different world and is now again 
transplanted into another world. The spirit being of man 
must have something here below to which it is related. 
There must be a bond, a connecting link, between the 
special individual human being and humanity in general, 
into which he is born through family, people, race. 

Between these two, namely what we bring with us from 
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our earlier life and what our family, ancestors and race 
imprint upon us, there is a mediation, something that 
bears more general characteristics but at the same time 
is capable of being individualized. That which occupies 
this position between the line of heredity and the line 
which represents our individuality is expressed by the 
word temperament. In what confronts us in the tempera¬ 
ment of a person we have something in a certain way like 
a physiognomy of his innermost individuality. We thus 
understand how the individuality colors, by means of the 
qualities of temperament, the attributes inherited in the 
succession of generations. Temperament stands in the mid¬ 
dle between what we bring with us as individuals and what 
originates from the line of heredity. When the two streams 
unite, the one stream colors the other. They color each 
other reciprocally. Just as blue and yellow, let us say, 
unite in green, so do the two streams in man unite in 
what we call temperament. What mediates between all inner 
characteristics that he brings with him from his earlier 
incarnation on the one side, and on the other what the 
line of heredity brings to him, comes under the concept 
temperament. It now takes its place between the inherited 
characteristics and what he has absorbed into his inner 
essential being. It is as if upon its descent to earth this 
kernel of being were to envelop itself with a spiritual 
nuance of what awaits it here below, so that in proportion 
as this kernel of being is able best to adapt itself to this 
covering for the human being, the kernel of being colors 
itself according to that into which it is born and to a 
quality that it brings with it. Here shine forth the soul 
qualities of man and his natural inherited attributes. Be- 
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I wren the two is the temperament—between that by which 
u man is connected with his ancestors and what he brings 
willi him from his earlier incarnations. The temperament 
balances the eternal with the transitory. 

This balancing occurs through the fact that what we 
have learned to call the members of human nature come 
into relation with one another in a quite definite way. We 
understand this in detail, however, only when we place 
before our mind’s eye the complete human nature in the 
*rnse of spiritual science. Only from spiritual science is 
I In* mystery of the human temperament to be discovered. 

This human being as he confronts us in life, formed by 
I hr coming together of these two streams, we know as a 
four-membered being. So we shall be able to say when 
wr consider the entire individual that the complete human 
bring consists of the physical body, the etheric body or 
body of formative forces, the astral body, and the ego. 

I n that part of man perceptible to the outer senses, which 
is all that materialistic thought is willing to recognize, we 
have first, according to spiritual science, only a single 
member of the human being, the physical body, which 
man has in common with the mineral world. That part 
that is subject to physical laws, that man has in common 
with all nature, the sum of chemical and physical laws, 
we designate in spiritual science as the physical body. 

Beyond this, however, we recognize higher supersensible 
members of human nature that are as actual and essential 
as the outer physical body. As first supersensible member, 
man has the etheric body, which becomes part of his organ¬ 
ism and remains united with the physical body throughout 
his entire life; only at death does a separation of the 
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two take place. Even this first supersensible member of 
human nature—in spiritual science called the etheric or 
life body; we might also call it the glandular body—is no 
more visible to our outer eyes than are colors to those 
born blind. But it exists, actually and perceptibly exists, 
for what Goethe calls the eyes of the spirit, and it is even 
more real than the outer physical body because it is the 
builder, the moulder, of the physical body. During the 
entire time between birth and death this etheric or life 
body continuously combats the disintegration of the physi¬ 
cal body. Any kind of mineral product of nature—a crystal, 
for example—is so constituted that it is permanently held 
together by its own forces, by the forces of its own sub¬ 
stance. That is not the case with the physical body of a 
living being. Here the physical forces work in such a way 
that they destroy the form of life, as we are able to ob¬ 
serve after death when the physical forces destroy the 
life-form. That this destruction does not occur during life, 
that the physical body does not conform to the physical 
and chemical forces and laws, is due to the fact that the 
etheric or life-body is ceaselessly combatting these forces. 

The third member of the human being we recognize in 
the bearer of all pleasure and suffering, joy and pain, 
instincts, impulses, passions, desires and all that surges 
to and fro as senations and ideas, even all concepts of 
what we designate as moral ideals, and so on. That we 
call the astral body. Do not take exception to this expres¬ 
sion. We could also call it the “nerve-body.” Spiritual sci¬ 
ence sees in it something real and knows indeed that this 
body of impulses and desires is not an effect of the physi¬ 
cal body but the cause of this body. It knows that the soul- 
spiritual part has built up for itself the physical body. 
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Thus we already have three members of the human being. 
Ah man’s highest member we recognize that by means of 
which he towers above all other beings by means of which 
hr is the crown of earth’s creation, namely, the bearer of 
lhr human ego, which gives him in such a mysterious, but 
also in such a manifest way, the powers of self-conscious- 
urns. 

Man has the physical body in common with his entire 
visible environment, the etheric body in common with the 
plants and animals, the astral body with the animals. The 
fourth member, however, the ego, he has for himself alone, 
and by means of it he towers above the other visible crea¬ 
tures. We recognize this fourth member as the ego-bearer, 
as that in human nature by means of which man is able 
to say “I” to himself, to come to independence. 

Now what we see physically, and what the intellect that 
in bound to the physical senses can know, is only an ex¬ 
pression of these four members of the human being. Thus, 
the expression of the ego, of the actual ego-bearer, is the 
blood in its circulation. This “quite special fluid” is the 
expression of the ego. The physical sense expression of 
I he astral body in man is, for example, among other things, 
I he nervous system. The expression of the etheric body, 
or a part of this expression, is the glandular system. The 
physical body expresses itself in the sense organs. 

These four members confront us in the human being. 
So, when we observe the complete human being we shall 
be able to say that he consists of physical body, etheric 
body, astral body and ego. What is primarily physical 
body, which the human being carries in such a way that 
it is visible to physical eyes, clearly bears, first of all, 
when viewed from without, the marks of heredity. Also 
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those characteristics that live in man’s etheric body, in 
that fighter against the disintegration of the physical body, 
are in the line of heredity. Then we come to his astral 
body, which in its characteristics is much more closely 
bound to the essential kernel of the human being. If we 
turn to this innermost kernel, to the actual ego, we find 
what passes from incarnation to incarnation and appears 
as an inner mediator that rays forth its essential qualities. 

Now in the whole human nature all the separate members 
work into each other; they act reciprocally. Because two 
streams flow together in man when he enters the physical 
world, there arises a varied mixture of man’s four mem¬ 
bers, and one gets the mastery over the others impressing 
its color upon them. Now according as one or another 
of these members comes especially into prominence, the 
individual confronts us with this or that temperament. The 
particular coloring of human nature, what we call the 
actual shade of the temperament, depends upon whether 
the forces, the different means of power, of one member 
or of another predominate, have a preponderance over the 
others. Man’s eternal being, that which goes from incarna¬ 
tion to incarnation, so expresses itself in each new em¬ 
bodiment that it calls forth a certain reciprocal action 
among the four members of human nature—the ego, astral 
body, etheric body and physical body—and from the inter¬ 
action of these four members arises the coloring of human 
nature that we characterize as temperament. 

When the essential being has tinged the physical and 
etheric bodies, what arises because of the coloring thus 
given will act upon each of the other members. So that 
the way an individual appears to us with his characteristics 
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tlupnndft upon whether the inner kernel acts more strongly 
tt|ioti lI k* physical body, or whether the physical body acts 
morn strongly upon it. The human being is able accord¬ 
ing to his nature to influence one of the four members, 
find through the reaction upon the other members the 
h Niprrament originates. The human essential kernel, when 
it mines into reembodiment, is able through this peculiar¬ 
ity to introduce into one or another of its members a cer¬ 
ium surplus of activity. Thus it can give to the ego a certain 
am plus strength. Or again, the individual can influence his 
other members as a result of having had certain experi- 
rttces in his former life. 

When the ego of the individual has become so strong 
through its destiny that its forces are noticeably dominant 
m the four-fold human nature and it dominates the other 
members, then the choleric temperament results. If the 
person is especially subject to the influence of the forces 
of the astral body, then we attribute to him a sanguine 
temperament. If the etheric or life-body acts excessively 
upon the person, the phlegmatic temperament arises. And 
when the physical body with its laws is especially predom¬ 
inant in the human nature, so that the spiritual essence of 
being is not able to overcome a certain hardness in the 
physical body, then we have to do with a melancholic 
temperament. Just as the eternal and the transitory inter¬ 
mingle, so does the relation of the members to one another 
appear. 

I have already told you how the four members express 
themselves outwardly in the physical body. Thus, a large 
part of the physical body is the direct expression of the 
physical life principle of man. The physical body as such 
to expression only in the physical body. Hence it 
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is the physical body that gives the keynote in a melan¬ 
cholic. 

We must regard the glandular system as the physical 
expression of the etheric body. The etheric body expresses 
itself physically in the glandular system. Hence in a phleg¬ 
matic person the glandular system gives the keynote to 
the physical body. 

The nervous system and, of course, what occurs through 
it we must regard as the physical expression of the astral 
body. The astral body finds its physical expression in the 
nervous system. Therefore in a sanguine person the nervous 
system gives the keynote to the physical body. 

The blood in its circulation, the force of the pulsation 
of the blood, is the expression of the actual ego. The ego 
expresses itself in the circulation of the blood, in the pre¬ 
dominating activity of the blood. It shows itself especially 
in the fiery vehement blood. One must try to penetrate 
more subtly into the connection that exists between the 
ego and the other members of the human being. Suppose, 
for example, the ego exerts a peculiar force in the life of 
sensations, ideas and the nervous system. Suppose that in 
the case of a certain person everything arises from his ego, 
everything that he feels he feels strongly, because his ego 
is strong. We call that the choleric temperament. What has 
received its character from the ego will make itself felt as 
the predominating quality. Hence, in a choleric the blood 
system is predominant. 

The choleric temperament will show itself as active in 
a strongly pulsating blood. In this the element of force in 
the individual makes its appearance in the fact that he has 
a special influence upon his blood. In such a person, in 
whom spiritually the ego, physically the blood, is particular- 
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ly active, we see the innermost force vigorously keeping 
I lie or ganization fit. And as he thus confronts the outer 
world, the force of his ego will wish to make itself felt. 

I loil is the effect of this ego. By reason of this, the choleric 
appears as one who wishes to assert his ego in all circum- 
alnnces. All the aggressiveness of the choleric, everything 
i onnected with his strong will-nature, may be ascribed to 
I hr circulation of the blood. 

When the astral body predominates in an individual, the 
physical expression will lie in the functions of the nervous 
system, that instrument of the rising and falling waves of 
sensation, and what the astral body accomplishes is the 
I lie of thoughts, of images, so that the person who is gifted 
willi the sanguine temperament will have the predisposition 
lo live in the surging sensations and feelings and in the 
images of his life of ideas. 

We must understand clearly the relation of the astral 
body to the ego. The astral body functions between the 
nervous system and the blood system. So it is perfectly 
clear what this relation is. If only the sanguine temper¬ 
ament were present, if only the nervous system were active, 
being quite especially prominent as the exprssion of the 
antral body, then the person would have a life of shifting 
images and ideas. In this way a chaos of images would 
come and go. He would be given over to all the restless 
llux from sensation to sensation, from image to image, 
from idea to idea. Something of that sort appears if the 
astral body predominates, that is, in a sanguine person 
who in a certain sense is given over to the tide of sensa- 
lions, images, etc., since in him the astral body and the 
nervous system predominate. It is the forces of the ego 
lhat prevent the images from darting about in a fantastic 
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way. Only because these images are controlled by the ego 
does harmony and order enter in. Were man not to check 
them with his ego, they would surge up and down without 
any evidence of control by the individual. 

In the physical body it is the blood that principally 
limits the activity of the nervous system. Man’s blood 
circulation, the blood flowing in man, is what lays fetters, 
as it were, upon what has its expression in the nervous 
system. It is the restrainer of the surging feelings and 
sensations. It is the tamer of the nerve-life. It would lead 
too far afield if I were to show you in all its details how 
the nervous system and the blood are related, and how 
the blood is the restrainer of this life of ideas. What oc¬ 
curs if the tamer is not present, if a man is deficient in 
red blood, is anemic? Well, even if we do not go into the 
more minute psychological details, from the simple fact 
that when a person’s blood becomes too thin, that is, has 
a deficiency of red corpuscles, he is easily given over to 
the unrestrained surging back and forth of all kinds of 
fantastic images, even to illusion and hallucination—you 
can still conclude from this simple fact that the blood is 
the restrainer of the nerve-system. A balance must exist 
between the ego and the astral body—or speaking physio¬ 
logically, between the blood and the nervous system—so 
that one may not become a slave of one’s nervous system, 
that is, to the surging life of sensation and feeling. 

If now the astral body has a certain excess of activity, 
if there is a predominance of the astral body and its ex¬ 
pression, the nervous system which the blood restrains to 
be sure but is not completely able to bring to a condition 
of absolute balance then that peculiar condition arises in 
which human life easily arouses the individual’s interest 
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in a subject, but it is soon dropped and the individual’s 
Interest quickly passes to another. Such a person cannot 
imld himself to an idea and in consequence his interest 
run be immediately kindled in everything that meets him 
In I he outer world, but the restraint is not applied to make 
II inwardly enduring. The interest that has been kindled 
quickly evaporates. In this quick kindling of interest and 
quick passing from one subject to another we see the ex- 
prrssion of the predominating astral element, the sanguine 
temperament. The sanguine person cannot linger with an 
impression. He cannot hold fast to an image, cannot fix 
Ihm attention upon one subject. He hurries from one life 
impression to another, from perception to perception, from 
idea to idea. He shows a fickle disposition. That can be 
especially observed in sanguine children, and in this case 
1 1 may cause one anxiety. Interest is easily aroused. A pic- 
lare begins easily to have an effect, quickly makes an im¬ 
pression, but the impression soon vanishes again. 

When there is a strong predominance in an individual 
of the etheric or life-body which inwardly regulates the 
processes of man’s life and growth, and the expression of 
lliis etheric body, the system that brings about the feeling of 
inner well-being or of discomfort, then such a person will be 
tempted to wish to remain in this feeling of inner com¬ 
fort. The etheric body is a body that leads a sort of inner 
life, while the astral body expresses itself in outer interests. 
The ego is the bearer of our activity and will directed 
outward. If then this etheric body, which acts as life-body 
mid maintains the separate functions in equilibrium, an 
equilibrium that expresses itself in the feeling of life’s 
general comfort—when this self-sustained inner life, which 
chiefly causes the sense of inner comfort, predominates, 
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linllcssness, as a sad mood. It is easy to feel that life is 
Idled with pain and sorrow. Certain thoughts and ideas 
begin to be enduring. The person becomes gloomy, melan- 
« holic. There is a constant arising of pain. This mood is 
mused by nothing else than that the physical body sets 
up opposition to the inner ease of the etheric body, to 
die mobility of the astral body, and to the ego’s certainty 
of its goal. 

If we thus comprehend the nature of the temperaments 
lb rough sound knowledge, many things in life will become 
elear to us, but it will also become possible to handle in 
a practical way what we otherwise could not do. Look at 
much that directly confronts us in life! What we see there 
as the mixture of the four members of human nature meets 
us clearly and significantly in the outer picture. We need 
only observe how the temperament comes to expression 
externally. 

Let us, for instance, take the choleric person, who has 
a strong firm center in his inner being. If the ego pre¬ 
dominates, the person will assert himself against all outer 
oppositions. He wants to be in evidence. This ego is the 
restrainer. Those pictures are consciousness-pictures. The 
physical body is formed according to its etheric body, the 
etheric body according to its astral body. This astral body 
would fashion man, so to speak, in the most varied way. 
But because growth is opposed by the ego in its blood 
forces, the balance is maintained between abundance and 
variety of growth. So when there is a surplus of ego, 
growth can be retarded. It positively retards the growth 
of the other members. It does not allow the astral body and 
the etheric body their full rights. In the choleric temper¬ 
ament you are able to recognize clearly in the outer growth, 
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ilnrs not permit the astral body to color that very thing 
I lull his ego-force draws inward, although it is colored in 
nnnther person. Observe such an individual in his whole 
hraring. One who is experienced can almost tell from the 
mar view whether a certain person is a choleric. The firm 
walk proclaims the choleric, and even in the step we see 
I lie expression of strong ego-force. In the choleric child 
we already notice the firm tread. When he walks on the 
ground, he not only sets his foot on it but he treads as if 
lie wanted to go a little bit farther into the ground. 

The complete human individual is a copy of this inner¬ 
most being, which declares itself to us in such a way. 
Naturally, it is not a question of my maintaining that the 
choleric person is short and the sanguine tall. We may 
compare the form of a person only with his own growth. 
It depends upon the relation of the growth to the entire 
form. 

Notice the sanguine person! Observe what a strange 
glance even the.sanguine child has. It quickly lights upon 
something but just as quickly turns to something else. It 
is a merry glance; an inner joy and gaiety shine in it. In 
it is expressed what comes from the depths of the human 
nature, from the mobile astral body, which predominates 
in the sanguine person. In its mobile inner life this astral 
body will work upon the members, and it will also make 
the person’s external appearance as flexible as possible. 
Indeed, we are able to recognize the entire outer physiog¬ 
nomy, the permanent form and also the gestures, as the 
expression of the mobile, volatile, fluidic astral body. The 
astral body has the tendency to fashion, to form. The inner 
reveals itself outwardly. Hence the sanguine person is slend¬ 
er and supple. Even in the slender form, the bony structure, 
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we see the inner mobility of the astral body in the whole 
person. It comes to expression for example in the slim 
muscles. It is also to be seen in his external expression. 
Even one who is not clairvoyant can recognize from the 
rear whether a person is of sanguine or choleric temper¬ 
ament, and to be able to do this one need not be a spiritual 
scientist. In a sanguine person we have an elastic and 
springing walk. In the hopping, dancing walk of the san¬ 
guine child we see the expression of the mobile astral body. 
The sanguine temperament manifests itself especially 
strongly in childhood. See how the formative tendency is 
expressed there, and even more delicate attributes are to 
be found in the outer form. If in the choleric person we 
have sharply-cut facial features, in the sanguine they are 
mobile, expressive, changeable. Likewise there appears in 
the sanguine child a certain inner possibility to alter his 
countenance. Even to the color of the eyes we could con¬ 
firm the expression of the sanguine person. The inwardness 
of the ego-nature, the self-sufficient inwardness of the chol¬ 
eric, meets us in his black eyes. Look at the sanguine per¬ 
son in whom the ego-nature is not so deep-rooted, in whom 
the astral body pours forth all its mobility—there the blue 
eye is predominant. These blue eyes are closely connected 
with the individual’s invisible inner light, the light of the 
astral body. 

Thus many attributes could be pointed out which reveal 
the temperament in the external appearance. Through the 
four-membered human nature we learn to understand clear¬ 
ly this soul riddle of the temperaments. Indeed, a knowl¬ 
edge of the four temperaments, springing from a profound 
perception of human nature, has been handed down to us 
from ancient times. If we thus understand human nature, 
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even in the peculiarly dull, colorless appearance of the eye. 
While the eye of the choleric is fiery and sparkling, we 
can recognize in that of the phlegmatic the expression of 
the etheric body, focussed only upon inner ease. 

The melancholic is one who cannot completely attain 
mastery over the physical instrument, one to whom the 
physical instrument offers resistance, one who cannot cope 
with the use of this instrument. Look at the melancholic, 
how he generally has a drooping head, has not the force 
in himself to stiffen his neck. The bowed head shows that 
the inner forces that adjust the head perpendicularly are 
never able to unfold freely. The glance is downward, the 
eye sad, unlike the black gleam of the choleric eye. We 
see in the peculiar appearance of the eye that the physical 
instrument makes difficulties for him. The walk, to be 
sure, is measured, firm, but not like the walk of the chol¬ 
eric, the firm tread of the choleric. Here it has a certain 
kind of dragging firmness. 

All this can be only indicated here, but the life of the 
human being will be much more understandable to us if 
we work in this way, if we see the spirit activating the 
forms in such a way that the external part of the individual 
can become an expression of his inner being. So you see 
how significantly spiritual science can contribute to the 
solution of this riddle, but only if you face the whole 
reality to which the spiritual also belongs, and do not stop 
merely with the physical reality, can this knowledge be 
practically applied in life. Therefore only from spiritual 
science can this knowledge flow in such a way as to benefit 
the whole of humanity as well as the individual. 

Now if we know all that, we can also learn to apply it. 
Particularly it must be of interest to learn how we can 
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(or example, in the case of a sanguine child? Here one 
must try to learn from the knowledge of the entire nature 
of the sanguine temperament how to proceed. If other 
points of view must be considered concerning the educa¬ 
tion of the child, it is also necessary that temperament, as 
a subject in itself, be taken into account. But in order to 
guide the temperaments the principle to be observed is 
that we must always reckon with what is there and not 
with what is not there. 

We have a child of sanguine temperament before us, 
which could easily degenerate into fickleness, lack of in¬ 
terest in important things, or instead, quickly become in¬ 
terested in other things. The sanguine child is the quickly 
comprehending, but also the child who is quick to forget, 
whose interest it is difficult to hold upon anything what¬ 
ever, just because interest in one subject is qickly lost and 
passes over to another. This can grow into the most fright¬ 
ful one-sidedness, and it is possible to notice the danger 
if we look into the depths of human nature. In the case of 
such a child a material-minded person will immediately 
come forward with a prescription and say: If you have 
a sanguine child to bring up, you must bring it into re¬ 
ciprocal activity with other children. But a person who 
thinks realistically in the right sense says: If you begin 
with the sanguine child by working upon forces that it 
does not at all possess, you will accomplish nothing with 
it. You could exert your powers ever so seriously to de¬ 
velop the other members of human nature, but these simply 
do not predominate in this child. If a child has a sanguine 
temperament, we cannot help him along in development 
by trying to beat interests into him. We cannot pound in 
something different from what his sanguine temperament 
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is. We should not ask: What does the child lack? What 
are we to beat into him? But we should ask: What as a 
rule does a sanguine child possess? And that is what we 
must reckon with. Then we shall say to ourselves: We do 
not altar these characteristics by trying to induce any sort 
of opposite quality in this child. With regard to these 
things that are rooted in the innermost nature of man we 
must take into consideration that we can only bend them. 
Thus we shall not be building upon what the child does 
not possess, but upon what he does possess. We shall build 
exactly upon that sanguine nature, upon that mobility of 
the astral body, and not try to beat into him what belongs 
to another member of human nature. With a sanguine 
child who has become one-sided we must appeal to his 
sanguine temperament. 

If we wish to have the right relation with this child, we 
must take special notice of something. For from the first 
it becomes evident to the expert that if the child is ever so 
sanguine, there is still something or other in which he is 
interested, that there is one interest, one genuine interest 
for each sanguine child. It will generally be easy to arouse 
interest in this or that subject, but it will quickly be lost 
again. There is one interest, however, that can be endur¬ 
ing even for the sanguine child. Experience shows this, 
only it must be discovered. What is found to hold a special 
interest must be kept in mind. Whatever it is that the child 
doe9 not pass by with fickle interest we must try to bring be¬ 
fore him as a special fact, so that his temperament extends 
to something that is not a matter of indifference to him. 
Whatever he delights in, we must try to place in a special 
light. The child must learn to use his sanguineness. We 
can work in such a way that we begin first of all with the 
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pass over quickly, in which it is right that the interest 
should not be lasting, and I will only occupy myself with 
that in which I may with complete justification lose in- 
lerest in the very next moment. 

Let us suppose that a parent should fear that in his 
child the choleric temperament would express itself in a 
one-sided way. The same treatment cannot be prescribed 
as for the sanguine child. The choleric will not be able 
easily to acquire love for a personality. He must be reached 
through something else in the influence of person upon 
person. But in the case of the choleric child also there is 
an indirect way by which the development may always 
be guided. What will guide the education here with cer¬ 
tainty is: Respect and esteem for an authority. For the 
choleric child one must be thoroughly worthy of esteem 
and respect in the highest sense of the word. Here it is 
not a question of making oneself loved through the per¬ 
sonal qualities, as with the sanguine child, but the im¬ 
portant thing is that the choleric child shall always have 
the belief that the teacher understands the matter in hand. 
The latter must show that he is well informed about the 
things that take place in the child’s environment; he must 
not show a weak point. He must endeavor never to let the 
choleric child notice that he might be unable to give in¬ 
formation or advice concerning what is to be done. The 
teacher must see to it that he holds the firm reins of 
authority in his hands, and never betray the fact that 
he is perhaps at his wits’ end. The child must always keep 
the belief that the teacher knows. Otherwise he has lost 
the game. If love for the personality is the magic word 
for the sanguine child, then respect and esteem for the 
worth of a person is the magic word for the choleric. 
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choleric temperament can be trained. Here it is necessary 
first of all to awaken reverence, the feeling of awe, to ap¬ 
proach the child in such a way as actually to arouse such 
respect, by showing him that we can overcome difficulties 
that he himself cannot yet overcome. Reverence, esteem, 
particularly for what the teacher can accomplish, for his 
ability to overcome objective difficulties—that is the proper 
means. Respect for the ability of the teacher is the way 
by which the choleric child in particular may be reached 
in education. 

It is also difficult to manage the melancholic child. What 
must we do if we fear the threatened one-sidedness of the 
melancholic temperament of the child, since we cannot 
cram in what he does not possess? We must reckon with 
the fact that it is just repressions and resistance that he 
has power within himself to cling to. If we wish to turn 
this peculiarity of his temperament in the right direction, 
we must divert this force from subjective to objective activ¬ 
ity. Here it is of special importance that we do not build 
upon the possibility, let us say, of being able to talk him 
out of his grief and pain, or otherwise educate them out 
of him because the child has the tendency to this excessive 
reserve because the physical instrument presents hindrances. 
We must particularly build upon what is there, we must 
cultivate what exists. With the melancholic child it will be 
especially necessary for the teacher to attach great im¬ 
portance to showing him that there is suffering in the 
world. If we wish to approach this child as a teacher, we 
must find here also the point of contact. The melancholic 
child is capable of suffering, of moroseness. These qualities 
exist in him and we cannot flog them out, but we can 
divert them. 
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such a case, soul works upon soul in the most fortunate 
way. If therefore at the side of the melancholic child there 
stands a person who, in contrast to the child’s merely sub¬ 
jective, sorrowful tendencies, knows how to tell in a legitim¬ 
ate way of pain and suffering that the outer world has 
brought him, then such a child is aroused by this shared 
experience, this sympathy with justified pain. A person 
who can show in the tone and feeling of his narration that 
he has been tried by destiny, is a blessing to such a melan¬ 
cholic child. 

Even in arranging the melancholic child’s environment, 
so to speak, we should not leave his predispositions un¬ 
considered. Hence, it is even advantageous if—strange as 
it may sound—we build up for the child actual hindrances, 
obstructions, so that he can experience legitimate suffering 
and pain with regard to certain things. It is the best educa¬ 
tion for such a child if the existing tendency to subjective 
suffering and grief can be diverted by being directed to 
outer hindrances and obstructions. Then the child, the soul 
of the child, will gradually take a different direction. 

In self-education also we can again use this method. We 
must always allow the existing tendencies, the forces pres¬ 
ent in us, to work themselves out, and not artificially re¬ 
press them. If the choleric temperament, for example, ex¬ 
presses itself so strongly in us that it is a hindrance, we 
must permit this existing inner force to work itself out 
by seeking those things upon which we can in a certain 
sense shatter our force, dissipate our forces, preferably 
upon insignificant, unimportant things. If on the other 
hand we are melancholic, we shall do well to seek out 
justifiable pain and suffering in external life, in order that 
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interests of his playmates, just as sympathy, sharing of the 
experience of another human destiny, is effective for the 
melancholic. Once more: To be stimulated by the interest 
of others is the correct means of education for the phleg¬ 
matic. As the sanguine child must have attachment for 
one personality, so must the phlegmatic child have friend¬ 
ship, association with as many children as possible of his 
own age. That is the only way the slumbering force in him 
can be aroused. Things as such do not affect the phlegmatic. 
With a subject connected with the tasks of school and 
home you will not be able to interest the little phlegmatic, 
but indirectly, by way of the interests of other souls of 
similar age, you can bring it about. If things are reflected 
in this way in others, these interests are reflected in the 
soul of the phlegmatic child. 

Then also we should particularly see to it that we sur¬ 
round him with things and cause events to occur near him 
concerning which apathy is appropriate. One must direct 
the apathy to the right objects, those toward which one 
may rightly be phlegmatic. In this way quite wonderful 
things can sometimes be accomplished in the young child. 
But also one’s self-education may be taken in hand in the 
same way in later life. If it is noticed that apathy tends 
to express itself in a one-sided way, one should try to 
observe people and their interests. One thing more can 
also be done, so long as we are still in a position to em¬ 
ploy intelligence and reason at all. We can seek out the 
very subjects and events that are of the least interest to us, 
toward which it is justifiable for us to be phlegmatic. 

We have now seen again how, in the methods of educa¬ 
tion based upon spiritual science, we build upon what one 
has and not upon what is lacking. 
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So we may say that it is best for the sanguine child if 
he may grow up guided by a firm hand, if some one can 
show him externally aspects of character through which 
he is able to develop personal love. Love for a personality 
is the best remedy for the sanguine child. Not merely love, 
but respect and esteem for what a personality can ac¬ 
complish is the best for the choleric child. A melancholic 
child may be considered fortunate if he can grow up beside 
someone who has a bitter destiny. In the corresponding 
contrast produced by the new insight, by the sympathy 
that arises for the person of authority, and in the sharing 
of the justifiably painful destiny—in this consists what the 
melancholic needs. They develop well if they can indulge 
less in attachment to a personality, less in respect and 
esteem for the accomplishment of a personality, but can 
reach out in sympathy with suffering and justifiably pain¬ 
ful destinies. The phlegmatic is reached best if we produce 
in him an inclination towards the interests of other person¬ 
alities, if he can be stirred by the interests of others. 

The sanguine should be able to develop love and 
attachment for one personality. 

The choleric should be able to develop esteem 
and respect for the accomplishments of the per¬ 
sonality. 

The melancholic should be able to develop a 
heartfelt sympathy with another’s destiny. 

The phlegmatic child should be led to the shar¬ 
ing of the interests of others. 

Thus do we see in these principles of education how 
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spiritual science goes right into the practical questions of 
life. When we come to speak about the intimate aspects 
of life, spiritual science shows just in these very things 
how it works in practice, shows here its eminently prac¬ 
tical side. Infinitely much could we possess of the art o 
living, if we would adopt this realistic knowledge of spir¬ 
itual science. When it is a case of mastering life, we must 
listen for life’s secrets, and these lie behind the sense per¬ 
ceptible. Only real spiritual science can explain such a 
thing as the human temperaments, and so thoroughly fat 
cm them that we are able to make this spiritual science 
serve as a benefit and actual blessing of life, whether in 
youth or in age. 

We can also take self-education in hand here because 
when it is a question of self-education, the temperaments 
can be particularly useful to us. We become aware with 
our intellect that our sanguineness is playing us all kinds 
of tricks and threatens to degenerate to an unstable way 
of life; we hurry from subject to subject. This condition 
can be countered if only we go about it in the right way. 
The sanguine person will now, however, reach his goa 
by saying to himself: You have a sanguine temperament 
and you must break yourself of it. The intellect applied 
directly is often a hindrance in this realm. On the other 
hand, used indirectly it can accomplish much. Here the 
intellect is the weakest soul-force of all. In presence of the 
stronger soul-forces such as the temperaments, the intellect 
can do very little; it can work only indirectly. If some 
one exhorts himself ever so often: For once now hold fast 
to one thing—then the sanguine temperament will again 
and again play him bad tricks. He can reckon only with 
a force that he has. Behind the intellect there must be 
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other forces. Can a sanguine person count upon anything 
at all but his sanguine temperament? In self-education too 
it is necessary to try to do also what the intellect can do 
directly. A man must reckon with his sanguineness; self- 
exhortations are fruitless. The important thing is to show 
sanguineness in the right place. One must try to have no 
interest in certain things in which he is interested. We 
can with the intellect provide experiences for which the 
brief interest of the sanguine person is justified. Let him 
try to place himself artificially in such situations, to put 
in his way as much as possible that is of no interest to 
him. If then we bring about such situations in ever such 
small matters concerning which a brief interest is war¬ 
ranted it will call forth what is necessary. Then it will be 
noticed, if only one works at it long enough, that this 
temperament develops the force to change itself. 

The choleric can likewise cure himself in a particular 
way, if we consider the matter from the point of view of 
spiritual science. For the choleric temperament it is good 
to choose such subjects, to bring about through the in¬ 
tellect such conditions as are not changed if we rage, con¬ 
ditions in which we reduce ourselves ad absurdum by our 
raging. When the choleric notices that his fuming inner 
being wishes to express itself, he must try to find as many 
things as possible that require little force to be overcome. 
He must try to bring about easily superable outer facts. 
He must always try to bring his force to expression in 
the strongest way upon insignificant events and facts. If he 
thus seeks out insignificant things that offer him no re¬ 
sistance, then he will bring his one-sided choleric temper¬ 
ament again into the right course. 

If it is noticed that melancholia is producing one-sided- 
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ness, one must try directly to create for himself legitimate 
outer obstacles, and then will to examine these legitimate 
outer obstacles in their entire aspect, so that what one 
possesses of pain and the capacity for suffering is diverted 
to outer objects. The intellect can accomplish this. Thus 
the melancholic temperament must not pass by the pain 
and suffering of life, but must actually seek them, must 
experience sympathy, in order that his pain may be diverted 
to the right objects and events. 

If we are phlegmatic and have no interests, then it is 
good for us to occupy ourselves as much as possible with 
quite uninteresting things, to surround ourselves with many 
sources of ennui, so that we are thoroughly bored. Then 
we shall completely cure ourselves of our apathy, com¬ 
pletely break ourselves of it. The phlegmatic person there¬ 
fore does well to decide with his intellect that he must 
take interest in a certain thing, that he must search for 
things that are really only worthy to be ignored. He must 
seek occupations in which apathy is justified, in which 
he can work out his apathy. In this way he conquers it, 
even when it threatens to degenerate into one-sidedness. 

Thus we reckon with what is there and not with what 
is lacking. Those however who call themselves realists be¬ 
lieve, for example, that the best thing for a melancholic 
is to produce conditions that are opposed to his temper¬ 
ament. But anyone who actually thinks realistically will 
appeal to what is already in him. 

So you see spiritual science does not divert us from 
reality and from actual life, but it will illuminate every 
step of the way to the truth. It can also guide us every¬ 
where in life to take reality into consideration, for those 
people are deluded who think they can stick to external 
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sense appearance. We must go deeper if we wish to enter 
into this reality, and we shall acquire an understanding for 
the variety of life if we engage in such considerations. 

Our sense for the practical will become more and more 
individual if we are not impelled to apply a general pre¬ 
scription, namely, you must not drive out fickleness with 
seriousness but see what kind of characteristics the person 
has that are to be stimulated. If then man is life’s greatest 
riddle, and if we have hope that this riddle will be solved 
for us, we must turn to spiritual science, which alone can 
solve it for us. Not only is man in general a riddle to us, 
but each single person who confronts us in life, each new 
individuality, presents a new riddle, which of course we 
cannot fathom by considering with the intellect. We must 
penetrate to the individuality. Here too we can allow spir¬ 
itual science to work out of the innermost center of our 
being. We can make spiritual science the greatest impulse 
of life. So long as it remains only theory, it is worthless. 
It must be applied in the life of the human being. The 
way to this goal is possible but it is long. It becomes 
illuminated for us if it leads to reality. Then we become 
aware that our views are transformed. Knowledge is trans¬ 
formed. It is prejudice to believe that knowledge must 
remain abstract. On the contrary, when it enters the spir¬ 
itual realm it permeates our whole life. Then we face life 
in such a way that we have discernment for the individual¬ 
ity that enters even into feeling and sensation and expresses 
itself in these, and that possesses great reverence and es¬ 
teem. Patterns are easy to recognize. To wish to govern 
life according to patterns is easy, but life does not permit 
itself to be treated as a pattern. Only insight will suffice, 
insight that is transformed into a feeling one must have 
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toward the individuality of man, toward the individuality 
in the whole of life. Then will our conscientious spiritual 
knowledge flow into our feeling in such a way that we 
shall be able to estimate correctly the riddle that confronts 
us in each separate human being. 

How do we solve the riddle each individual presents to 
us? We solve it by approaching each person in such a 
way that harmony results between him and us. If we thus 
permeate ourselves with life’s wisdom, we shall be able 
to solve the fundamental riddle of life that is the individual 
man. It is not solved by setting up abstract ideas and con¬ 
cepts. The general human riddle can be solved in pictures. 
This individual riddle, however, is not to be solved by 
this setting up of abstract ideas and concepts, but rather 
must we approach each individual person in such a way 
that we bring to him direct understanding. 

That is possible only when we know what lies in the 
depths of the soul. Spiritual science is something that 
slowly and gradually pours itself into our entire soul so 
that it renders the soul receptive not only to the large re¬ 
lations but also to the finer details. In spiritual science it 
is a fact that, when one soul approaches another and this 
other requires love, love is given. If it requires something 
else, that will be given. Thus by means of such true life wis¬ 
dom we create social foundations, and that means at each 
moment to solve a riddle. Anthroposophy works not by 
means of preaching, exhortation, or harping on morals, 
but by creating a social basis on which one man is able 
to understand another. 

Spiritual science is thus the sub-soil of life, and love is 
the blossom and fruit of such a life stimulated by spiritual 
science. Therefore spiritual science may claim that it is 
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establishing something that will provide a base for the 
most beautiful goal of the mission of man: genuine, true, 
human love. In our sympathy, in our love, in the manner 
m which we approach the individual human being, in our 
conduct, we should learn the art of living through spiritual 
science. If we would permit life and love to stream into 
feeling and sensibility, human life would be a beautiful 
expression of the fruit of this spiritual science. 

We learn to know the individual human being in every 
respect when we perceive him in the light of spiritual sci- 
ence. We learn to perceive even the child in this way. We 
learn little by little to respect, to value, in the child the 
peculiarity, the enigmatic quality of the individuality, and 
we learn also how we must treat this individual in life 
because spiritual science gives us not merely general, theor¬ 
etical directions. It guides us in our relation to the individ¬ 
ual in the solving of the riddles that are there to be solved. 
These solutions are to love him as we must love him if we 
not merely fathom him with the mind. We must let him 
work upon us completely. We must let our spiritual scien¬ 
tific insight give wings to our feelings, our love. That is 
the only proper soil that can yield true, fruitful, genuine 
human love, and this is the basis from which we discover 
what we have to seek as the innermost essential kernel in 
each individual. If we permeate ourselves thus with spir¬ 
itual knowledge, our social life will be regulated in such 
a way that each single person, when he approaches any 
other in esteem and respect and understanding of the riddle 
man, will learn how to find and to regulate his relation 
to the individual. Only one who lives in abstractions as a 
matter of course can speak from prosaic concepts, but he 
who strives for genuine knowledge will find it, and will 
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find the way to other people. He will find the solution of 
the riddle of the other person in his own attitude, in his 
own conduct. Thus we solve the individual riddle accord¬ 
ing as we relate ourselves to others. We find the essential 
being of another only with a view of life that comes from 
the spirit. 

Spiritual science must be a life-practice, a spiritual life- 
factor, entirely practical, entirely living, and not vague 
theory. 

This is knowledge that can work into all the fibers of 
man’s being, that can rule each single act of life. Thus 
only does spiritual science become the true art of living— 
and that could be particularly shown in the consideration 
of those intimate peculiarities of man, the temperaments. 
Thus the finest relation is engendered between man and 
man when we look a person in the face and understand 
not only how to fathom the riddle, but how to love, that 
is, to let love flow from individuality to individuality. 
Spiritual science needs no theoretical proofs; life brings 
the proofs. Spiritual science knows that something can be 
said “for” and “against” everything, but the true proofs 
are those that life brings. Only step by step can life show 
the truth of what we think when we consider the human 
being in the light of spiritual-scientific knowledge; for this 
truth exists as a harmonious, life-inspired insight that pene¬ 
trates into the deepest mysteries of life. 
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